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ling, and Schleiermacher, would be sufficient to establish an indirect ac- 
quaintance. To Spinoza he owed the advance from a theory of a multipli- 
city of things-in-themselves, or Platonic ideas, to a subordination of all to 
the one will. The influence of Giordano Bruno and the Vedas must, of 
course, be admitted, but they are never of more than secondary impor- 
tance. The first place must be given to Spinoza. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Ueber Schopenhauer. Von P. J. Mobius. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1899. — pp. 264. 

The author, who writes from the standpoint of a physician rather than from 
that of a philosophical critic, devotes the first half of his book to an account 
of Schopenhauer' s life, including a minute description of his skull and of the 
various portraits. The second part contains a discussion of his philosophy, 
and is a criticism rather than an exposition. Dr. Mobius regards Schopen- 
hauer' s system as at bottom the same as Fechner' s, who succeeded, however, 
in avoiding Schopenhauer' s faults. The chief merit of both writers is the fact 
that they deserted scholasticism, or the attempt to build a system out of 
concepts, and instead looked upon philosophy as the exposition of experi- 
ence. Wherever Schopenhauer remains true to this ideal, he is worthy of 
the greatest attention ; but his philosophical training unfortunately subjected 
him to the influence of Kant and Plato, and brought about many contra- 
dictions of thought, most of which a study of the natural sciences would 
have enabled him to avoid. He was justly proud of his fundamental 
metaphysical principle, that of the will, but erred in supposing it to be his 
own discovery. What he did was to give philosophical form to the oldest 
and most naive mode of thinking, and thus to state as the principle of 
metaphysics that which really is its principle. His formula is the same as 
Fechner's. The one reads : ' For us the world is idea, for itself, will ' ; the 
other is as follows : ' That which received from without is physics, viewed 
from within is psyche.' 

Schopenhauer's theory of pessimism is vitiated by the too great attention 
paid to cases of exceptional suffering, while the small and frequent pleasures 
are ignored. Nevertheless, his treatment of ethics is on the whole correct, 
and is to be counted among the best things that have been written on the 
subject. Its value lies in its recognition of the fundamental part played 
by the obliteration through sympathy of the limits of individuality. He 
was right, too, in his theory of religion, the kernel of which, according to 
him, is self-denial for the sake of the highest. In fact, in spite of his errors, 
he was a reformer in psychology, metaphysics, and ethics. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

James Frederick Ferrier. By E. S. Haldane. Famous Scots Series. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. 158. 

This attractive little volume contains, in addition to an account of the life 
and times of Ferrier, a general statement of his philosophical standpoint 
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and its historical affiliations. Thoroughly dissatisfied with the common- 
sense philosophy of Reid, and convinced that a purely sceptical attitude 
was impossible, Ferrier struck out aline of his own which has much in common 
with the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. Knowledge always involves the cogni- 
tion of subject or self along with that of object. The subjective and objec- 
tive sides, though distinguishable, are not separable. We do not apprehend 
' things ' ; what is apprehended is ' me-apprehending-things.' The thing- 
in-itself is contradictory and unthinkable ; it is not 'unknowable,' for we 
can be ignorant only of that which it is possible to know. What truly ex- 
ists is not matter per se or mind per se, but the synthesis of subject and 
object, the concretion of ego and non-ego. Ferrier thus occupies a unique 
place among Scottish philosophers, and this fact is well brought out in the 
present volume. Too much stress, however, seems to be laid upon the in- 
fluence of Hegel on the author of the Institutes of Metaphysics. Ferrier 
always maintained that he started from the philosophy of his country and 
developed his system independently. The language and method of his 
metaphysical treatise substantiates this assertion. He always wrote with 
Reid and Hamilton in view, and he seems to have derived his inspiration 

mainly from the Greeks. 

David Irons. 

The World and the Individual. By Josiah Royce. New York, The 

Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., 1900. — pp. xvi, 

588. 

This volume contains in extended form the first series of Gifford Lec- 
tures, which were delivered by Professor Royce before the University of 
Aberdeen last year. As the author tells us, he has here undertaken a 
philosophical inquiry into first principles. The second series, which is 
being delivered during the present winter, will contain the more detailed 
application of these first principles to problems that directly concern 
religion. 

The book falls into ten chapters dealing with "the four historical con- 
ceptions of Being, ' ' and a long appendix or supplementary essay entitled, 
"The One, the Many, and the Infinite," which is largely concerned with 
objections raised by Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality. 'The four 
conceptions of Being' which the author discusses are those of Realism, 
Mysticism, Critical Rationalism (the theory which identifies Being with the 
universal validity of the idea), and that of the view here defended, which 
we may perhaps call the * idealism of individuality.' The view presented in 
this latter conception, the author tells us, is essentially the same as that 
set forth in his earlier writings. But " the present work abandons the use 
of the term ' Thought ' as a description of the final unity of the absolute, 
and emphasizes more the elements of will and experience." In the 
author's words : " the present is a deliberate effort to bring into synthesis, 
more completely than I have ever done before, the relations of Knowledge 



